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STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF FREE SCHOOLS, 
February 12, 1878. 
Ніз Excellency J. J. JAcon, Governor : 

SIR : І transmit, herewith, the N. inth Annual Report of the opera- 
tions and financial condition of the Free Schools of the State, as com- 
piled from the resources found in the office, with the observations 
and suggestions whieh itis made my duty to present to you on the 
subject. 


: Very respectfully, 
W. К. PENDLETON, 


State Superintendent of Free Schools. 
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STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF FREE SCHOOLS, 
February 12, 1873. 
To the Governor of the State of West Virginia : 


Having been called by your Honor to fill a brief vacancy in the 
office of State Superintendent of Free Schools, occasioned by the 
resignation of the Hon. C. S. Lewis, it becomes my duty to present to 
you this ninth annual report of the office of Free Schools. My brief 
connection with the office, the complex nature of its affairs, and the 
difficulty of fully comprehending them without long study and fa- 
miliarity, are all known to you, and will be my sufficient apology for 
any defects in the report which I now submit. It covers the opera- 
tion of these schools, and the financial exhibit relating thereto, for the 
school year commencing September 1, 1871, and ending August 
31, 1872. The statistical tables and other sources of information 
from which the summaries herein presented have been made, 
were such as were found in the office. They were so incomplete 
and defective, that it has been found impracticable to ascertain 
results with absolute, accuracy on most of the particulars embraced in 
the report. Yet the information, which we are enabled to present, 
is most valuable and encouraging. In the summary given, we have 
followed the arrangement of the details embraced, which was adopted 
by my predecessor, simply adjusting the figures to each specification, 
which the reports of the office for the year furnish, and instituted 
such comparisons with the operations of the year preceding as will 
enable you readily to see the relative operation of the system for the 
two years. 


6 FREE SCHOOLS. 

The number of Townships іп the Stato is... seccsssscecscesescstsvensevaseseeetasentecssscanresensenvetece 327 
The number of School Districts in the State 18.....ssscsscssessssesecnsesssssscteccssees scasenvegesessececers 2,567 
Tho number of Township School Commissioners.....cccccccoasessecsccssescscsssesavensscasecmmeccs желу» 906 
The number of School District Trustees........... —————————————À 6,640 
The number of City and County Баротоболае е аенда а о ааа A 55 


Whole number of teachers examined.....cc.cssscrsscsssesscorsscsssesensacscestssesccavssssecnseacessscenranseesees 2,506 
Whole number of teachers employed ....crsssecsscncesesversavscesssenganscsecesien renneetereseses ses esee ~ 2.645 
"Whole number of Male Teachers employed......ccccecssccsesrccseesensssnsncane ss sescccatecsnesteecaseeneasess 2,095 
Whole number of Female Teachers employed......,... cocos esee e eene nnne ——ÁÁ— ЭЗ 550 


Number of months taught during the year: 


By Male Teachers... —————————— Hr A (CE 
By Female Tenchers.......0cescssessevcsenccesessssscensccsuessrenssseracesnseassencasgucssssses sseoresousassssoseessesse 2827 Өй 


TTotal................. РЕТТИ —————— ERREUR LR ET 


Average number of Months taught.....ccccccrsorrsccsresrengsassesetsnstarsersteccecsarecespessessecsssetsrenseasse 4.04 
General average salaries of ®еасһөегв..............51.. scsveesnccescnccess secereescesanccessrenessssee аав на seoees 52.01 
General average salaries of Male Teachers.....cccccscccsccreceesenccessecnesccusssevecasnccesncnsccesosevesseseces 35.04 
General average salaries of Female 'Te&chers............ cdm eee eee esses enano enn a noté ah ue en ea жже е eene seg 28.08 


Children in the State between theakes of six and twenty-one yearg......... cc eee scceeee esos eee etoqenn 110,025 
Attended school during the Year.........ccsescccesssccrssscsscsscescesscccnscnsssevercnncerescasescsnssvencceesucseas 88,765 
General average ESI UC —— PPP TES rd 
Average attendance of Ма1ев.........................ь.еееззванв азат sescccensseesesenceesttssesessrsbesssesessers О 00,661 
Average attendance Mic ————— 25,656 
General average age of PUPIIS.......ccccsscesccsscrereccecseesnees cescoccecanedeonaccoseesesesetsseasresasecenessesse 11.55 
Атегаре аве ої Малев... ————————— PR 11.84 
Average age 0843200 ——— —ÓÀ 11.26 
Whole number of schools....ccccscccressscssccccsccscsseccegeccsccnsrsccsscoenscccnssnnessecegeeatcvesencesassecsssesseeys 2419 
Солто SCHOO еее enar arae ea euo seva aee T T Noe soe e ee egeo ган надана канааа E A se 2412 
Graded SCHOO REESE 64 


uq ——————————————Á 8 


Whole number of schoel houses.............. Т 2216 


Rus Yn ааа MER 1290 

pn d — ————Ó' е "c ivaduccbawawbeseddvessdsvuasacceicosssceeccees 848 
ick T4 
TICK, sessssesdsessrevsasnecsesossexsosesesesooscesrsessacaersoresesetesessseeeeoerersosroscesessesesson озова PEPEE PE PERRE EPONA 

БОКСО E O TE O E E ре КИНЕ 9 


Number built during this year....s.ssuesssesessesesrevesseasvoseevverseseosusseotsssneasse эы наннан аена 116 
Commenced but not completed.......ccecccccsccccrensescrascscnsnrevenncescraanesceraetseccesessersceanessesseuseeeee 125 


Value of school grounds......cccccsscccsnsersensscsseetecessessncasssesearseses кыната ананнын нышынын $93,775 61 
School WOUSES..ccrccccercssecnegsens asarda neob nranti uas sepeoaceaceseaneesssuevensesences save Kriad pioa risalesi inss ... 1,070,803 30 


Burn ture...cccscccccesccrecsvccccsvessssccveccessnseecaccese OP SSO HSS 945899 SES SESESC SS SLE DEER SOE SSE ESS EHEC ERE ETEEESESSES 58,894 19 
1655.5, —————————!———— sars one tee 1,055 85 
Арратофлав ssssessasstosseereasseesssreveeassee o sa сикы serer ине erse вината энн ыы» —— ОИЕ 5,806 30 


"Total value of school PTOPETtY.....cccscecccerecocrcccrssneevenssecesperessescesenesecccsssvsanssetesssssees vesc, Dl, 224,335 34 


The total value of school property, as reported for the year ending August 31, 1871, was $1,118,326 26 
Since that time there has been added for the purchase of school grounds..... ...... „о.о... 6,407 58 
ho dep Tgin]. 1 MRT—————— 95,410 83 
LI gir —————Ó———— A À "M 10,772 58 
For furniture wsccccscevcesscesencncret ncccsavacennsstecscenseancavaseussseus sense senoseeenecgeeeseeeesttacs эзен 8,375 89 
For вррагафлв P————— 1,901 29 
Taking the amount reported for the year 1871 as a basis, the total value of the school pro- 

perty in the State would Dbe...sseesssseerseessreroneorereveeeserntoreoeve sonsenrorerassesessraessenssseeseas 1,290,194 43 


Receipts for the year ending August 31, 1872, compared with 
those for the year ending August 31, 1871: 


From State School Fund for the year ending August 31, 1872 .......... о.е $134,666 58 
From game g£0urce for the year WOT E OPETI О ТТЕ лее 512508 0008g002238 эаззазетзе» 212,111 38 


~ 
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AD ae. PEPPE PEE ES E E A ETE P E EEE E TATT ETT arete 78,044 80 
From township levies for the year ending August 31, 1812... esee ee. 366,120 57 
From same sources for the year 1871....... КУЛАККА ТО se жазаны нынын. 384,100 59 


t 
DTI T-T- DOSE E E E A EPA T E T —— 17,980 02, 
From other sourees for the year ending August 31, 1872....... eese eene ente 50,605 46 


From other sourecs for the year 1871... .ccsccrscsssseseccssscevvsenveporssnsssencsaenesvensneceeaesenseeoneee а 25,958 47 
ibo... NOTE . 925,946 99 
Total receipts foy the year ending August 31, 1872... 5. eese eere nennen nnno tnnt 551,392 61 
Total receipts for the yéar ending August 31, 1871. ... eese енене ненен ноо нанео жынын, 622,070 4& 
DICTI MRMME——————————————M——H—— КЫ Н 80,676 88 


Expenditures for the year ending August 31t, 1872, compared with 
those for the year ending August 91, 1871 : 


: FOR SCHOOLS. 
Salaries paid teachers. 
Males for the year ending qiue 81, 1872.. Жагдай Жазз Санааны < 8985:598 15 


Males for the year 1871... soe s so зш. e aooo мынын r seorsa эзин жөнөө нөн, ses 286,885 O4 
PLI ———— —————— asnens 48,113 14 


Females’for the year ending August 31, 1872 ...................е енә, o o reete — 891,984 73 
Females for the year ending August 31, 1871........ see censet eene ener nene 91,457 18 


DeCPCAGG (C ITEM c E -————————————ÁÁÁ€ $72 45 


Total paid teachers-for the year ending August 31, 1872....cccssssesssccsesvssecsssssrsescesrecseees $376,982 91 
Total paid teachers for the year ending August 31, 1871................ е 328,342 22 


Іпсгеаве........„ «еен аена o eresse казан snes areoso ese etae seese sss oessesessssteee sse ssa sese essen 28,040 69 


Paid Secretaries of Boards of Education for the year ending August 31, 1872..... ............ $6,758 21 
Paid Secretaries of Boards of Education for the year ending August 31, 1871.................. 6,160 66 


HQ I саа ерга ——€———— $597 55 


d 
Paid for apparatus for the yeat ending August 31, 1$72.................. ERE $1,901 29 
Paid for apparatus for the year ending August 31, 187]1.......... seccecscrennvscccccceccnccessonaracseee 1,274 60 


MIC ME T OT TE A E T ае эана ЫН $626 69 


Paid commusgion for collecting for the year ending August 31, 1872............ „а.а... $9,161 93 
Paid commission for collecting for the year ending August 31, 1871... see eee 12,258 22 


DOCTONBGvavecccascssinntdeids TIERE Séseweccavecaveabadsencesaucheosens КҮТ егес OIS ао ева SASS iise $3,096 29 


Paid for contingencies for the year ending August 31, 1872 ..... . ... ee eee ee oe $17,140 84 
Paid for contingencies for the year ending August 31, 1871.. sesers souse aosan 2...8... 17,649 50 


DECECABC FE IPC EP $508 66 


Total expenditures for schools for the year ending August 31, 1872 .. ........,... s — $411,945 18 
Total expenditures for schools for the year ending August 31, 1871 ........ sor sese 365,685 20 


Тасгепве.. EP deo усева адаа венаи. Saeed kirus Layaw ОРОСТУ $46,259 98 
) 


as 


ry 


EXPENDITURES FROM THE BUILDING FUND. 


Paid for land for the yéar ending August 31, 1872 e. „....... . ae oe senes D 6,407 58 
Paid for land for the year ending Auguat 31, 1871... ....cccccecssoseccccscncnaccesecsesensrserseescennees 19,457 54 


Decreases... "ETE ККК ГГ ONERA es $ 18,049 96 
Paid for building school houses for the year ending August 31, 1872... seese $ 95,410 83 


Pd 


Paid for building school houses for the year ending August 31, 1971... n. se ‚118,892 24 


Decrease oer Tr a vot Т 0090000400205 4009€9 99095099 940000090009 0009099 Л ыыы $ 77,981 41 


Paid for rent of school houses for the year ending August 3), 1879................... sess $ 2,144 30 
Paid for rent of school houses for the year ending August 31, 1871...... "———— 3,794 35 


DECLEASE seenysreveresseges vé*90559ev0u02050G609€00540 GPt5008506800T0509LODU06960( 100598098099 оа ооо 90/OT9* 9$24460050900950900204 $ 1,650 05 


i | 


© FREH SCHOOLS. i 
Paid for repairs for the year ending August 31, 1872...... e eere nias "— $ 10,772 58 
Paid for repairs for the year ending Aŭgust Б koy а EEEO ETE "mm 9,774 41 
Тасгеаве................... ААТА — ————— aá—— MM КҮЛ $ 998 17 
Paid for furniture for the year ending August 31, 1872......ccccssssecsssse coosscsssocesesses инан «$8 B75 80 
Paid for furniture for the year ending August 31, 1871........... лыы... O—— teers : 5,388 35 
Increase........... Тая ЧЕ КЕРИ СЫН ОКИ ТАТ — ees, $ 3,087 04 
Paid for interest for the year ending August ЗІ, 1872........ eee eese. sorse чанае ornata stant $ 1,080 24 
Paid for interest for the year ending August 31, US71..:........cccse cccacesecccccnassecesersceaceees 262 62 
Inocrease............. P E A ИОВА POEA A PEER ГИ хей eee. Ф 1,417 62 
"Total expenditures from the Building Fund, for the year ending August 31, 1872........ $ 124,791 42 
Total expenditures from the Building Fund, for the year ending August 31, 1871.......... 212,033 51 
Decrease........... eese ОНАН A E Аааа $ 87,242 09 
Total expenditures for all purposes for the year ending August 31, 1812................... «+. $536,736 60 
"Total expenditures for all purposes for the year ending August 31, 1871....... ...... ЖУЛУУ 677,718 72 
DGIe2BO.— Lo iere E T done snag T E go Vereor iua 20s tvsasncastes esee v ue ode ior аа sre gane e ea T, 40,982 12- 
Balance on hand for the year ending August 31, 1872 ............. —— soeps a ueis ———— $56,672 10 


Balance on hand for the year ending August 31, 1871.,.... se „ненае sees eene sone te 47,048 53 


Average township levy on the $100 value of property for the year 
ending August 31, 1872, compared with that for the year ending Au- 
gust 91, 1871. 


For schools for the year ending August 31, 1872 ....ccsssssesceses erscecarcccececessersee жөнөө » asa $28 42 
For schools for fhe year ending August 31, 1871. .............. ————— ЭНИ ER 29 90 
Decrense........ LL cree eee eene eerte ena tene anen ied —€——— Á——— eS — e dett 1 52 
For building purposes for the year ending August 81, 1873....... eee eese eee ttn $22 69 
For building purposes for the year ending August 31, 1871 ..........., eere rene ее 27 39 ` 
xor t Nc I E EEE E PER эзе 1D 

Amount paid per pupil for tuition for the year ending August 31, 1872 .. s see cesse $4 39 
Amount paid per pupil forall purposes for the year ending August 31, 1872 ........ shee 6 24 
Amount received during the year ending August 31, 1872, for all purposes for each 

youth in the State between fhe ages of six and PERENE years, as enumerated.. <.. 3 24 
The amount expended durmg the year ending August 31, 1872, for tuition per each 

youth in the State between the ages of six and twenty-one years, as ennierated.... . 2 21 


With reference to these statistical summaries, we adopt substantial- 
ly the language of the eighth report when we say, that they “have 
been prepared from the reports of the several county superintendents. 
No corrections have been made or defects supplied from other sources; 
in any material item. Therefore, where counties, townships, or school 
districts have not been reported by their officers, their respective school 
statistics have not been computed or estimated. The actual results in 
those counties from which full reports have not been made, are not, 
thus, fairly and fully represented, and-an under estimate is therefore 
given to our own and the friends of popular education in other states 
and countries, of the condition of our free schools; this policy was 
adopted with the hope of inducing in the future, more full and com- 
plete reports from these delinquent officers. In many counties repre- 
sented as having made reports, school districts and entire townships 


! 
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ñn which it is well known that prosperous schools were kept during 
the year have been omitted ; and in almost every report made to this 
«department one or more items called for by the blanks furnished and 
deemed important, were passed over in silence." So far, however, as 
the reports go, they indicate a comparative fullness and accuracy as 
‘to the accounts of collections and disbursements in the counties and 


«districts reported. "This will be seen from the following summary : 
Balance on hand at the commencement of the school year, or first September, 1871, as _ 


shown by the report of the Superintendent..........ssersssvssersccescccsesnscsenescouaness oe . $47,048 53 
‘Receipts from all sources during the year.. ..... 61. ees so eene atento ersososanaseases s 951,392 61 
"Tetal assets during the years 1871-9......... „0..0... eoe cens $508,441 14 
"Total disbursements during the years 1871-2 ............... soa o soosoo sose suo o sesse cee $ 536,736 60 
Balance on band at end of the year .. ................ le so e tenes ee ene te ee n o 56,672 10 
"Total assets accounted LOL. анн sees eee evene еннан инок seen КӨн Йаа $ 593,408 TO 
School assets unaccouuted for during the schoel year ending August 31, 1872 ...... .. .... $ 5,032 44 


The amount of the school assets unaccounted for at the close of the 
year preceding was, as is shown by the report of the superintendent, 
$56.945.73. The amount unaccounted for August 31, 1872, as shown 
above, was only $5.032.44. Itis to be hoped that: all defects in keep- 
ing these accounts will soon be overcome, and that as the system becomes 
more familiarized to those who are entrusted with its local management, 
complete satisfaction will be given by the returns. Nothing tends to 
discourage the publie interest in our system of free schools so much as 
the suspicion that the funds so liberally contributed for their support 
are unfaithfully handled; and discrepancies such as the foregoing bal- 
ance shows are naturally construed into proof that somebody has mis- 
applied the amount. Itis earnestly desired, therefore, that greater 
diligenee be given by the county superintendents in making com- 
plete returns as required by law, and that the blank forms furnished 
for the purpose be filled out fully in every particular. 

We may repeat, however, the words of the former superintendent 
that, notwithstanding the many defects and deficiencies in the several 
reports from which this summary is made, the results exhibited give 


.just cause of hope and no cause of discouragement for the future edu- 


cational interests of West Virginia. The number of teachers and 
scholars, schools and school houses, and the number of months taught 
‘during the school year are regularly increasing. The debts of the 
townships contracted for the purchase of land and building school 
houses thereon, are being discharged. The permanent school fund is 
annually augmenting and the amount received from township levies 
increasing from year to year. Publiesentimentis becoming awakened, 
interested and enlightened on the subject of free school education ; 
opposition is withdrawing, and by its practical results,our system is 
4Maily recommending itself to the judgments and affections of the 
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people.” Of this abundant evidence will be found in the detailed 
statements of the county superintendents, which accompany this. 
report. 


THE SCHOOL FUND. 


This is the designation given by the constitution to the moneys 
from various sources, which are to be set apart and permanently in- 
vested for the support of free schools throughout the State. The pro- 
vision of the constitution on this subject is found in the twelfth article 
section four, and is as follows: _ 


4. The existing permanent and invested school fund, and all money - 
accruing to this State from forfeited, delinquent, waste and unappro- 
priated lands; and from lands heretofore sold for taxes and purchased 
by the State of Virginia, if hereafter redeemed, or sold to others 
than this State; all grants, devises, or bequests that may be made to 
this State for the purposes of education, or where the purposes of 
such grants, devises or bequests are not specified; this State's just 
share of the literary fund of Virginia, whether paid over or otherwise 
liquidated; and any sums of money, stocks or property, which this- 
State shall have the right to claim from the State of Virginia for edu- 
eational purposes; the proceeds of the estates of persons who may die 
without leaving a will or heir, and of all gscheated lands; the pro- 
ceeds of any taxes that may be levied on the revenues of any corpora- 
tion; all moneys that may be paid as an equivalent for exemption from 
dnjlitary duty; and such sums as may, from time to time, be appropri- 
ated by the Legislature for the purpose, shall be set apart as a sepa- 
rate fund, to be called the “ School Fund," and invested under such 
regulations as may. be prescribed by law, in the interest bearing secu- 
rities of the United States, or of this State, or if such interest bearing 
securities cannot be obtained, then said * School Fund" shall be in- 
vested in such other solvent interest bearing securities as shall be 
approved by the Governor, Superintendent of Free Schools, Auditor 
and Treasurer, who are hereby constituted the * Board of the School 
Fund," to manage the same, under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by law ; and the interest thereof shall be annually applied to 
the support of free schools throughout the State, and to no other pur- 
pose whatever. But any. portion of said interest remaining unex- 
pended at the close of a fiscal year, shall be added to, and remain a 
part of, the capital of the ** School Fund:" Provided, That all taxes 
which shall be received by the State upon delinquent lands, except 
the taxes due to the State thereon, shall be refunded, to the county, 
or district by or for which the same were levied. У 


The present condition of this furl is presented in the following 
statement taken from the last annual report of the Auditor: 
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Description of Invested School Fund. 


` 


1871. 
Sept. 1.....|Stock 1n First National Bank of Fairmont... sree 5 oreo нален] 900,000 00 
Stock in Parkersburg National Bank ..... ЕНК Sr ER Seneca snes miss VR Vires f 40,000 00 
*Stock in First National Bank of Wellsburg . ..... c E Pm 
Stock in National Bank of West Virginia, at Wheeling шш... ......... 30,000 00 
U 8 Registered Central Pacific Railroad Bonds, 

E No. 2,037, dated August 2, 1866 —Interest from July 10, 1866 .... . ......... 
No. 2,038, dated August 2, 1866-—Interest from July 10, 1866. ............ ..... ~ 
No. 2,039. dated August 2, 1866—Interest from July 10, 1866 ....... siete et eee sees = 
No. 2,040, dated August 2, 1866—Interest from July 10, 1866 ........... — 
No. 2,041, dated August 2, 1866—Interest from July 10, 1866 ..... .......... Sas, S 
No. 2,042, Hs August 2, 1866—Interest from July 10, 1866 . ................ .. 
No. 2,043, dated August 2, 1866—-Interest from July 10, 1866 ..... ...... АРА 
No. 2,044, dated August 2, 1866—Interest from July 10, 1866. . ...... МЕРА 
No 2,045, dated August 2, 1866-—Interest from July 10, 1866............ — sé, 
No. 2,046, dated August 2, 1866—Interest from July 16, 1866 . .... ............. 
No. 2,047, dated August 2, 1866—Interest from July 10, 1868... ............ s 
No. 2,200, dated January 22, 1868—Interest from January 1, 1868 . .. 

No. . 80, dated January 22, 1868—Interest from January 1, 1868 ........ .. 

No. 251, dated January 22, 1868— Interest from January 1, 1868....... .......... 

No. 252, dated January 22, 1865— Interest from January 1 1868 ........... . ... 
U. S, Registered Union Pacific Railroad Bonds, 

No. 1,982, dated January 21, 1869—Interest from January 1, 1869 .. MEE 

No. 1,525, dated January 21, 1869—Interest from January 1, 1869 .... . ....... 

No. 235, dated March 13, 1869—Interest from February 10, 1869 .. ........... 

No. 236, dated March 13, 1869—Interest from February 10,1869. .... ........ 
U. 8. 5-20 Bonds, 

No. 492, dated January 15, 1870—Interest from January 1, 1870..... ... ....... 

No. 2,123, dated January 13, 1870—Interest from January 1, 1870 ........ ........ 

No. 2,124, dated Januury 13, 1870—Interest from January 1, 1870 .. ..... 
No. 2,125 -dated January 13, 1870—Interest from January 1, 1870.. ... . een 
No. 653, dated January 15, 1870—Interest from January 1,01870...... Su ea 
No. 847, dated January 15, 1870—Interest from January 1, 1870......... .... . 

Certificates ef U. 8. Stock, 5-20s, 
No. 714, dated February 18, 1871 —Interest from January 1, 1871 5. ... . 

No. 2,837, dated February 18, 1871—-Interest from January 1, 1871 .. .... 
No. 2,838, dated February 18, 1871—Interest from January 1, 1871 ... ...... 
No, 2,839, dated February 18, 1871— Interest from Jánnary 1, 1871......... ..... . 
No. 2,840, dated February 18, 1871 —Interest from January 1, 1871. ...... зе» 
No. 828, dated February 18, 1871— Interest from January 1, 1871. .. .... . 
No. 1,051, dated February 18, 1871—Interest froni January 1, 1871. . ..... ... 
No. 1,052, dated February 18, 1871—Interest from January 1, 1871.......... — 
No. 11,519, dated March 6, 1871—Inierest from January 1, 1871 .... .......... 
No. 11,520, dated March 6, 1871 —Intérest from January 1, 1871......... oorsee 
No. 11,521, dated March 6, 1871—Interest from January 1, 1871 .. sase . + 
No. 24,030, dated March 6, 1871—Interest from January 1,.1871....... Lee 1,008 00 
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No. 7,100, dated March 6, 1871—Interest from January 1, 1871.2 .. ШШ... 5,000 00 
No. 10,302, dated March 6, 1871—Interest from January 1, 1871 . .. ..........| 10,090 00 
ЕНЕ UAE 

Total amount invested to &дайе................ ce аа see eere csl $256,300 00 


"The $18,800 stock previously reported in First National Bank of Wellsburg, эв being withdrawn 
in the shape of dividends by the Commissioner having charge of the winding up of the affairs of that 
Bank, which has been succeeded by the Wellsburg National Bank. Of this amount, $9,408 was re- 
ceived from said Commissioner last year, and the same amount (the residue} 18 anticipated in the 
probable receipts for the year 1872-3 The aggregate amount invested 1s reduced to $18,800, 


Exhibit of the School Fund, September 80, 1872. 


1872. ` 
Sept. 30.. {Total amount immwested — .. nee so s ee ete ce sere nem oo oe se eoe] $256,300 00 
Balance in Treasury uminvested at this date ...................... нз 28,417 12 
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The principal of this fund cannot be used, but the interest accruing 
therefrom is to be annually distributed. The fund itself will increase 
from year to year,as tho sources from which it is derived are still 

' yielding returns. 


JHE INVESTMENT OF THE SCHOOL FUND. 


The fourth section of the twelfth article of the constitution requires 
that this fund shall be invested in United States securities, or securi- 
‚ ties of this State, if they can be had. It will be seen from the tabu- 
lar statement given from the auditor’s report, that besidesthe balance 
of $28,417,12 now in the treasury to the credit of this fund, there are 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars in stocks of national banks, 
making an aggregate of $148,417,12, which should be converted into 
the securities prescribed in the constitution. 

It is also provided in the constitution that “no money, or fnnd, shall. 
be taken for any other purpose than that for which it has been, or 
may be, appropriated or provided." (Article ten, section third.) Here- 
tofore the school fund has been drawn upon to a large extent, to meet 
the current expenses of the treasury. Last year, according to the 
auditor’s report, the treasury’s indebtedness to this fund was $56,490,64, 
and the previous year the amount was still greater. But this indebt- 
edness has been discharged, and provision should be made, as is de- 
sired by the auditor, to prevent its recurrence. There ought, in fact, 
to be no considerable part of this fund remaining in the treasury at 

‘any one time, since the constitutional requirement, as to its invest- 
ment can be complied with, at any time, without delay. Neither the 
“school fund," пог the ‘general school fund," should ever þe devoted 
to any other use, or put into any other form of investment, than re- 
quired in the constitution. 


THE GENERAL SCHOOL FUND. 


In the fifth section of article twelve of the constitution, provision 
is made for the support of free schools. The section provides that: 


5. The legislature shall provide for the support of Free Schools, by 
appropriating thereto the,interest of the invested “School Fund,” the 
net proceeds of all forfeitures and fines accruing to this State under 
the laws thereof; the State capitation tax; and by general taxation 
on persons and property or otherwise. lt shall also provide for rais- 
ing, in each county or district, by the authority of the people thereof, 
such a proportion of the amount required for the support of Free 
Schools therein as shall be prescribed by general laws. .. 


The fund accruing from these sources is designated as the general 
school fund. It will be ever increasing, in the ratio perhaps, of popu- 
lation and wealth. The amount now raised by general taxation is ten 
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‘cents on the hundred dollars valuation, or a total for the last year of 
8182, 856.70. "The capitation tax of one dollar per head for the last 
‘year, was $87,044 from whites, and $8,957 from colored, $90,395. 

Adding these sums to amounts derived from all other sources pre- 
scribed in the constitution, and the distributable amount of the gen- 
eral school fund apportioned among the several counties, September 
1, 1872, was $237,215.88. The amount raised, and apportioned from 
these sources, September 1, 1871, was $174,896.62, showing an increase 
of $62,319.26, in the amount apportioned to the several counties for 
the current year over that of the past year. Тһе total amount re- 
ported as raised for schools by district (township,) levies for last year, 
was $366,190.57. "This was raised by an average tax of about twenty- 
eight and a half cents on the hundred dollars valuation. The increase 
in the amount apportioned for the current year, $62,319.26,) is equal 
to about eighteen per cent. of the whole amount, ($366,120.57,) raised 
by district levies, or to a reduction of near five cents of tax on the hun- 
dred dollars of valuation; so that the district (township) levies, which 


last year averaged about twenty-eight and a half cents on the hundred. 


dollars of valuation, can be reduced this year to twenty-three and a 
half cents, without diminishing the sum total, which was expended for 
the support of schools last year. 

Besides the reduction which may be thus made in the district levies 
for schools, there is a constant decrease in the amount to be raised by 
these levies for school houses. There are now in the State 2,216 
school houses, which, with grounds, furniture, &c., are estimated at 
$%1.286.194,48. Necessarily the tax required to provide these ассото- 
dations was much heavier in the beginning of the system, than it will 
ever be again; In1871, the outlay for these purposes was $212.083,51 ; 
‘in 1872, it was $124,791,42, or $82.242,09 less than the year before. On 
this account, therefore, it is reasonable to expect that there will be an 
average reduction of taxation for the current year, of five or six cents 
on the hundred dollars of valuation. 


THE LEVY FOR FREE SCHOOLS. 


Few States present more or greater diffeulties in the way of free 
schools than we encounter in West Virginia. The general topogra- 
phy of the .State is so unfavorable for roads, so large a part of it is 
still covered with primitive forests, the population i is so unevenly dis- 

tributed in the different counties and even in the different districts of 
the same county, and the wealth of the people so out of proportion to 
the number of children to be provided for, that it is impossible to de- 
vise any plan of levying the tax necessary to support a generous sys- 
tem of free schools that will not operate unequally, and to the preju- 
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dice of that harmony of action’ which is so essential to the success of 
the work. Without a comparatively heavy tax, the amount of money 
necessary to carry on a vigorous system of free schools for even four 
months in the year, cannot be raised, and if the manner of levying 
this does not commend itself to the people at large as impartial and 
equitable, or as nearly so as is practicable, it will be paid with so much 
dissatisfaction as to repress the zeal of the friends, and foster the hostil- 
ity of the enemies, of the system to a degree that must greatly cripple, 
ifit does not actually arrest, the movement of the work altogether. 


Three methods of raising the school tax have been prominent in 
the schemes that have been under discussion, and itis a seasonable 
time now that the Legislature has a revision of the school law in hand, 
to consider them in their suitableness to the circumstarices and wants 
of West Virginia. They are: 15+. To raise the entire amount of the 
School tax by a general levy on persons and property, by the Legislat- 
ture. 2nd. To raise it by a general levy in each county for its own 
School tax: and 3rd. To raise it by a levy in each district in a county 
for the school tax of the district. 


GENERAL STATE LEVY. 


The first of these—that which would raise the money by a general 
State levy—equal and uniform on persons and property throughouf 
the State, has evidently the virtue of simplicity and convenience, so 
far at least as laying the levy is concerned, and also the commenda- 
tion, apparently, of being a just and equal distribution of a common 
burthen, among the whole people. There would be but little difficulty 
in determining the amount necessary to run the schools for any re- 
quired number of months and as little, in calculating the per cent. 
of taxation which would raise it. The enumeration of youth of the 
punil-age, and the number and cost of the schools necessary for their 
tuition could be ascertained, as conveniently under this scheme, as un- 
der any other, and the auditor's report would furnish all necessary 
information as to persons and property for computing the per cent. of 
the levy. But when this is admitted, there is, perhaps, but little else 
that can be conceded as commendable in this‘method, for our State ; 
and even these advantages are, by no means, peculiar. The other 
- schemes present but small inconvenience in this respect, and the dif- 
ference is of but little moment in the discussion of their relative 
merit. 

On the other hand, the objections to a general levy by the legisla- 
ture are radical. If the property and population of the State were 
somewhat equally distributed over its entire territory, and the intel- 
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lectual, moral and social development and wants of all the parts were 
relatively the same, the common burthen would be justly and equally 
distributed by a uniform and equal tax. But this is far from the case. 
Some counties and districts are much richer and more populous than 
others. Some have wealth and population in great disproportion to 
the general average, and in some the intellectual, moral and social culi 
ture demand and require an expense for education, which others do 
not need, and of which they would not avail themselves, even were it 
provided for them. The obligation to provide for the education of the 
rising generation is three-fold—political, social and moral. As educa- 
tion is promotive of the greatness and growth of the State, the obli- 
gation to provide for it, is political; as it ennobles and purifies the life 
of those with whom we are in immediate and daily intercourse, the in- 
terest we have in it is social ; and as it confers upon our race one of its 
highest blessings, and helps the helpless to rise and move in higher 
spheres of happiness and usefulness, the obligation that commands us 
to furnish it is moral. 

These elementary principles furnish us with the rule by which to 
determine a wise and successful scheme for the support of common 
school education. The political obligation is common to the State; 
the moral obligation belongs to us as men, and is wide as the demands 
of humanity; but the social obligation is narrower, and relates to the 
more immediate interests and wants of the county or neighborhood. 
Practically, it is the strongest, and appeals more directly to the per- 
sonal interests of the tax-payer. We feel more concern for the sosial 
condition of our county or district, than for that of the State at large, 
and acknowledge a stronger obligation to provide for its purity and 
elevation. We feel under à stronger obligation to our own State than to 
other States ; to our own county, than to other counties, and to our 
own district or neighborhood, than to those from which we are socially 
moreremoved. This principle is recognized in the organization of all 
governments, and no statesman will disregard it. We have the United 
States government for the administration of national affairs; State 
governments for the administration of matters peculiar to the State ; 
and these again, divided into counties, districts and others still smaller, 
‘municipal corporations, to suit the ever narrowing circles of politi- 
.са), municipal and social circumstances and wants, till we come at 
‘last, to the family and the personal.rights and immunities of the indi- 
‘vidual. Whilst all these smaller divisions are, in matters of equal and 
common concern, tributary to the State, no State government would 
undertake to determine for them their local policy or to levy the taxes 
necessary to defray the -expenses of their government. The differ- 
ence in the size of these several subordinate divisions, the disparity in 
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their relative wealth and population, and the great diversity of their de- 
velopement and social wants, make it practically impossible to do во" 
by any equal and uniform rule that would not operate so unjustly аз 
to provoke immediate resistance. - 
There is no part of the publie policy in which this injustice would! 
be more fatally felt, thar in our system of free common schools.. 
Here the general principle applies with demonstrable force. The as-- 
sessed value of the taxable property of the Stateis one hundred and! 
thirty-two millions, three hundred.and fifty-six thousand, seven hun- 
dred and two dollars, ($182,556.702). The average per cent. of tax- 
ation now paid to conduct our common schools, including the State 
tax of ten cents (10 cents,) on the one hundred dollars ($100) of valu-- 
ation, is forty cents (40 cents,) on the one hundred dollars ($100,) of: 
valuation. This tax laid upon the total amount of taxable property in. 
the State would yield an income of five hundred and twenty-nine thou-- 
sand four hundred and twenty-six dollars ($529,426,) for the support 
of schools throughout the State. There are by actual enumeration, 
one hundred and seventy thousand and twenty-five (170,025,) youths. 
of school age in the State, which would give; as the cost of education,. 
three dollars and eleven cents ($3.11,) to the pupil. From these 
data, itis easy to compute the amount that each county would con- 
tribute to the general fund, and also the amount each would receive: 
back for the education of ifs own youth. Multiply the taxable prop-- 
erty of any county by forty, and it wil give what it will pay; and 
multiply the numberof youthby three hundred and eleven, and it will. 
give what it will receive. For illustration, let ùs take a few of the 
more developed counties, and compare them-with a few of theless 
developed. We present nine of each, in alphabetical order: 


Berkeley would EC —————————PYY——————————— ‚ЗЕ $26,985 00 
Berkeley would receive .... „.... ors cvccusccescsseces азынын. PET . 15,518 00 
Amount paid more than received... ... „.... serssercesscaccevecce nehm ce эзини ныны cess $11,417 00 
Brooke would Pay: иизин какына аы анас ленде IE ОРУК $11,727 00 
Brooke would receive; жукасы ии анаа eva d kei сао ecnaavecacasecucaeSecccssiaessesen one 6,276 00 
Amount paid more than гесеіуей.......... „.-...«. «аео аана нанне cs sscosecesassuevtosesecessseree ER $5,451 00 
Greenbrier would рау: киенде cane expe roa Pads ne oro ава вен ейнага бовад аадар vee —. 917,081 09 
Greenbrier would recelve.. ......... nc cee азиза кана йа панне оао se caseencesees on а о а о nnt 12,241 0Q 
Amount paid more than received............... е... deseéos [esp sin you ИУ T $1,850 00 
Harrison would Pay sescccscccosccceccorarsconersecnesscnscosns as taeescnereeseseasce So sescseguseneee БЕС мем $28,560 00, 
Harrison would receive............. ЗЕКЕ О e ence A e aea lees A Eis Pete АРНА 19,614 00. 
1 . 
Amount paid more than received.......ccsscsece sronessosarosasasress OCIO M $8,946 00 
Jefferson would рву... „о... аз. mE p $29,958 00. 
Jefferson would receive......... rE EE EEEE E TE ӨЕ ААА КАЛДАЙТКАН ЕХЕ 13,901 00 
Amount paid more than тесеіуєй......... ss e eese ТИСТИ РС esees ea 816,057 00. 
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“Mason would pay... — e os. S 
Mason would receive... ........ lee e eere cones saco o oseo 


Amount paid more than received .. ....._..... 
Monongaha would pay. ... .. weer 
‘Monongaha would receive .. seee Te 


Amount paid more than received ..... „>. 


Oh10, including the City of hiran would pay . 
Ohio would receivo .. cesecserecreccessace sae GENE 


Amount paid more than гесеүей.............. asee 


Wood would pay. .... sess ee enean ssacspassaseo 


Wood would receive.. — . „esse зз. seess se ce 


Amount paid more than received ..... 


Clay wonld pay....... . .. 
Clay would гесеіүе....... .. а se seoa reesen м. 


Amount received more than paid...... . .... 


Gilmer would pay............... ne eee ee het m os o tent 


Gummer would receive ...... .. sesse o 


Amount received more than paid... ... CS 


McDowell would рау......... «о... coccscesccccsseessres oe 
McDowell would receiYe..........-. зз... еже з, oo so se 


Amount received more than paid... ....... .. .. s 


Raleigh would рау . .......... eene eene 
Raleigh would receive.. . ....... А КГК КҮҮ 


Amount received more than paid... ........... 


н a уб 2. $28,026 00 
дона аат “Gets - 9. 990-00 


pir Jude! шн Mules Ro $8,197 CO 


н зыл о и "18:836000 
WA a о аворо, bor СӨ 


"— CE 
$ 59,534 CO 


Raub кл us s.s. 81,625 60 
M e он" ie ОЕ $27,909 00 


: $ 26,313 00 
een 2. 22,283 00 


Ws. ee en Ak жыны Gite 9408000 


———— $m 
stati ade 2,914 00 


iino c ql Rania S140800 


Wo e o 8 3,249 00 


sois tre sl? Este 5,790 00 
a, айымы f $2,541 00 


RM d SA Dee es $ 808 (0 
iie SU Aue. нне ee 2,270 GO 


Кек ЖЕТ С уана — — Ó— $1,377 € 


TEMA UP 1:3 C0 


Ws. es Weis азаны 642100 
аа 
к stewie situa Él 9.092 00 


Roane would рау. .. — eem n e өзөн os + sees sabi) T edadea $ 4,250 00 
conve oF ы 


Roane would receive — .. iss seecccersccceseanes teneat soer 


Amount received more than paid .......................... 


Bie See Ab eue cad s edi 9,722 00 
ЕРОТ А ТЕЕ $5,472 00 


1 ЕТАР 
Tucker would pay Өөөзеннн ннн eop een sar vee rone eos $1,590 00 


Tucker would receive... „..«. cescccsevccvescoscccecesssssseseces os 


Amount received more than paid ........ se .... .. 


Webster would pay ...... РРА 
Webster would re€eive .. ........ nh nre so cosses o 


Amount received more than paid. .... 


Wyoming wuld рау..... . .... .. e 
Wyoming would receive . 


Amount received more than paid 


This exhibit needs no comment. 


— Aap “aes as ai eis ebrei. $773 00 


asas - ‚ч. $1,780 00 
Pues beca qos г ас 2,341 00 


АИА —— oo $561 00 


daga UO ганан. 01296600 
ОИ casters 4,198 00 


чл» quen sad cu es $2,932 00 


The first nine counties would pay 


DRE ee 


a large amount more than they would receive, aud the second nine 
would receive a large amount more than they pay; in several cases 
“nearly double as much. Moreover, in the more developed counties, 
schools of a higher grade are demanded, and the expense of living is 
much greater. Therefore the cost of running schools for an equal 
number of months is correspondently greater. Nor is this all; these 
counties are accustomed to keep their schools in operation for a much 
longer time than is desired in the less developed counties. But the 
operation of the scheme of general and equal taxation by the State 
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would be to reduce them to even less than the time for which they 
would be provided for in the counties where the expense of running 
them would, for the reasons just stated, be less, or else to compel 

these counties to levy a tax for their support. This doubtless they 
would do, sooner than go back trom their present advanced position. 

A single example will suffice to show the enormous inequality and in- 

justice of such a necessity. The county of Ohio, including the city of 
Wheeling ,is now expending for the support of her own schools, be- 

sides the heavy outlay for her elegant buildings, the sum of $45,039.47 

annually. Under the proposed scheme of a general State tax, as we 

have shown, she would receive only $81,625.00, leaving a balance of 
$13,407°47 to be supplied by extra taxation to keep her schools up to 
the present standard, and this added to the $59,534.00 required forthe 

general levies would swell her taxation on this account alone, to the in- 
tolerable sum of $72,941.47, or td one-fifth of the entire State tax. A 

similar increase of burthen would be laid upon the other counties of: 
her ‚class, and who can doubt that a change in our school policy во 

revolutionary, unjust and oppressive, would produce a revulsion in the 
controlling ‘popular influence of the State againstit, that would lead 

in a short time to the utter subversion or abandonment of the entire 

system ! 

It may be said that under the present law of levying for the expense 
of schools by districts, it requires the poorer counties to laya much 
heavier tax for schools of equal grade and duration, than is required 
by the richer counties. And this istrue. But do these lessdeveloped 
counties require ‘or desire schools so expensive or for as many months 
in the year, as the different social condition of the wealthier counties 
demands? If schools of eight or ten months in the year were pro- 
vided for in many of these counties, could parents be induced to send 
their children? As it is, the schools in some of them ате scarcely 
furnished with scholars enongh to justify their continuance for four 
months in the year, and unless attendance were made compulsory, 
any greater provision for schools than is now made would be only so 
much expended to sustain a theory, not a school, and would bea prof- 
ligate waste of the public money. It should be remembered that the 
social advantages of the wealthier counties are such as nature, enter- 
prise, and intelligence have given them, and that the maintenance of ' 
these, not only imposes a peculiar local duty to themselves, but de- 
mands also a correspondent increase of public expense, not sim- 
ply for schools, but for every other interest incident to their social de- 
velopment; so that in the aggregate, the richer counties and districts 
pay for all expenses necessary to sustain them in the rank to which 
nature and industry have raised them, a larger tax than the power 
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counties ever burthen themselves with. The style and expense of ' 


everything involved in their local and domestic economy is on a higher 
scale, and must be allowed to be so, unless we would legislate civiliza- 
tion back into barbarism, and by an agrarianism, little less than social 
‘robbery, despoil intelligence and enterprise of the fruit of their toil, 
to foster and enrich ignorance and idleness. 

'l'hat there is a general obligation to establish an efficient system of 
free school education in the state, is conceded. It isrecognized and 
specifically provided for, in the constitution; certain sources of income 
are set apart for that purpose, and cannot be diverted from it. It 
amounts, for the current year, to the sum of $237,215,88, which is dis- 
tributed to the several counties of the state, not according to their 
relative wealth, but according to the number of their children. The 
contributions to this fund by the richer counties, is much greater than 
their receipts from it; whilst the amounts annually distributed to the 
poorer counties is not only largely more than they contribute to it, 
but much larger, in some cases more than double the entire amount of 
-their district levies for their own sehools. 

But whilst the constitution provides this general school fund which, 
by law, is equally distributed among the several counties of the state, 
according to the number of their school children, it also provides that 
a proportion of the amount necessary for the support of free schools shall 

be raised by county or district levies, as the legislature shall prescribe by 
general laws: (Con. ch. 12, section 5.) So that even were the legisla- 
ture disposed to raise the entire sum necessary for the support of an 
-efficient system of free schools in the state, by a general and equal tax 
upon the persons and property of the state, this constitutional pro- 
vision would forbid it. It distinctly recognizes the continuation of 
the two methods in raising the money necessary for this purpose. It 
is fresh in the memory of many, that this method of raising the amount 
-of money required for the support of free schools in the state, was 


distinctly proposed in the Constitutional Convention, and that it was - 


decidedly rejected. It was the intention, as itis the declaration of 
the framers of the constitution, that both methods of raising this 
money should be combined, and there can be no doubt that a differ- 
ent method would bea violation of the intention and letter of that 
instrument. The language is as mandatory for both methods as it is 
foreither. There is no difference, the constitution is explicit in com- 
manding both, and for reasons at once wise and just. 

It is true that it is provided that the proportion which the legisla- 
ture, shall by general laws, prescribe to be raised by counties or dis- 
Едо, is required to be raised “by ће authority of the people there- 
of,” and this by strict constitutional construction, may necessitate a 
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vote of the people to authorize the levy. Should any county or dis- 
trict vote against a levy so required, there would, probably, be no au- 
thority by which it could be laid or its collection enforced. "The de- 
elsions of the courts so far relating to this question, can not be re- 
garded as technically pertinent or absolutely final ;\butin any event. 
the result could only operate to obstruct the action of the rule as to 
the county or district so refusing. It would only deprive them of 
the benefit of schools; but the folly of such self-exclusion would soon 
work its own cure, and no permanent or considerable obstruction 
~ could be expected to result from the condition. The system. will prove 
practically compulsory, through the penalty that would follow its re- 
jection, 


LEVY BY COUNTIES. 


~ 


But the constitution does allow the alternative of raising а “рго- 
portion of the amount necessary to support free schools," by counties, 
or by districts: and of these two methods, the legislature may pre- 
scribe the one that shall be adopted. Some think it best that the levy 
should be laid by counties; others, that it should be laid by districts. 
Those who prefer the former method, would commit the duty to the 
county courts. The arguments in its favor are, that it would be sim- 
ple in its execution; avoid the necessity of a double set of officers ; 
and secure uniformity and equality of taxation. But it should be con- 
sidered, that a method may be too simple, that is too general, to meet. 
the complex conditions of the problem involved; that the economy of 
officers may be at the sacrifice of the interests for which they are em- 
ployed; and that uniformity and equality of taxation may work great 
injustice to the parts, and hinder, rather than promote the end: fon 
which the taxes are- raised. 

The county court is not organized with a reference to the operation 
of schools. The time for its levy term or terms, is not determined 
by the school year. Its constitution is not designed, nor isit suited to 
understand the school wants of the several districts of the county. It 
would have to depend upon the representations of the justices from 
4ле several districts for its information, as to their respective schools. 
But these justices are, and ought to be elected for other qualities, than 
those which make a gcod school-commissioner. The very best man in 
a district for a magistrate, may be an enemy, or, at least, indifferent 
i» free schools; and, as he is elected for four years, this interest, so 
dear to the people, and for which they pay so much money, might be 
for a long time committed to the care of a hostile or faithless guardian. 

Nor ought so important and,expensive an'interest as this is, to be 

committed, for an entire district, to the judgment or intelligence o 
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one man. The school interests of a district require more officers than 
_ are needed for justices, and men selected with especial reference to | 
their fitness for the special work to be committed to them. Itis un- 
wise economy to employ too few agents, or to assign to one man, seve- 
ral operations, when he is competent to perform but опе well. The 
principle of the division of labor applies in no department of the pub- 
lie service, with more force or with happier results, than in the sepa- 
ration of the political and educational interests of the State, the coun- 
ty or the district. 
The objections which have been presented against a general levy 
for the whole expense ot frec schools by the legislature, apply, most ot 
, them, in measure, to the general and equal levy of a county. Many 
counties are large, and the difference in the social condition and edu- 
cational wants of the different districts is very great. Some desire, 
and are willing to maintain, schools of и higher grade and for a longer 
time than others. To reduce them all toa common standard, and 
support them by a uniform and equal tax laid upon the persons and 
property of the county, would be tolower some to a standard below 
-that to which they have already raised themselyes; and to establish 
and provide for maintaining in others, schools of a grade higher than 
would be appreciated, and for a length of time greater than would be 
improved by the attendance of the pupils. The disparity in the 
- amount that would be éontributed, and that which would be received, 
respectively, by the different districts in the same county, would as- 
tonish one who has never taken the pains to calculate it. In Brooke 
. county, one district, by this method, would receive $1,164,00 more 
than it would pay, or enough to cover two-thirds the average expense, 
per pupil, in the state. One district, (Cabin creek,) in the county of . 
Kanawha, would contribute double as much as she would receive; 
and in many instances, the inequality would be even greater. This 
disparity could not be long concealed, and the intimate relation, which 
the school system bears to the more immediate, social and domestic 
wants of the people, is such that they would noticontentedly suffer the 
operation of such a rule. If, in addition to the levy required for the 
payment of teachers, a county levy should be laid for the expense of 
school houses also, the injustice would be still greater, because many 
districts have already been heavily taxed for this purpose, and have, 
in advance of others, discharged this duty towards the support of our 
school system. To change the method of raising money for this pur- 
pose, so as to compel them to pay taxes also, and equally for school 
houses in neighboring districts, that are behind in this respect, would 
“be an injustice which would be resisted to the utmost. No wise gov- 
-ernment, of any form, would dare to introduce changes so radical and 
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unequal in their operation; much less can it be done without. instant. 
and clamorous resistance, in a free, representative republic like ours. 

However much it may agree with the theories of some, or gratify their 
traditional veneration: for the wisdom of county courts, it could not 

commend itself to the practical sagacity of the tax payers, or fail to 

provoke them to a prompt and indignant repudiation of the policy and. 
the party, that might be responsible for its adoption. It is practically 

true, in this state, where the social and intellectual condition of the- 
districts is so disparate, that even the sub-districts of a district, are 

jealous of the equality on which they stand, and often charge with in-- 
justice the boards of education for treating them all alike. 


LEVY BY DISTRICTS. Ы 


The result of this analysis is, that for West Virginia, it would be 
neither constitutional or wise, to raise the money necessary to support. 
an efficient system of free schools, by a uniform and equal state tax,. 
nor suited to our peculiar circumstances to raise even a proportion 
thereof, by a general county levy; but that the method of levying by 
districts would be more acceptable to the people, productive of greater 
emulation, and more efficient in effecting the end aimed at, than any 
other that has been proposed. Let each district elect a board of edu-- 
cation, to consist of a president and two commissioners, and each sub-- 
district, one trustee. Let the board of education determine the num- 
ber of schools and the number of months they shall be taught in their 
district ; fix the salaries of the teachers ; lay the levy and have the- 
general oversight and control of the school operations of their district. 
Require them to report the levy to the clerk of the county court, and 
also to the assessor, that he may extend it on his books. Let the 
. Sheriff be the collector, and require him to settle with,the boards of 
education of the several districts, and also with the county court for 
the whole county as is required by the constitution, and all be made 
matter of record for public examination. Instead of three trustees to- 
each sub-district, as we now have, let there be but one; and give him. 
the supervision of his sub-district, subject to the direction and control 
of the district board. "This would dispense with four or five thousand. 
of these officers as required under the present organization, and by a 
judicious regulation in the details of its operation, give us a plan that 
would reflect with great fidelity, the wants and social rights of the: 
people, and supply in every respect the requisites of a popular and 
successful system. It would recognize those principles of human 
nature, which must be respected in all successful legislations and 
secure a just balance and combination of the political and social rights. 
of all the parts of the community that make up the State. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The propriety of providing county superintendents can scarcely be 
considered, as any longer a debateable question. Experience has so 
fully demonstrated its wisdom, that we cannot hesitate to adopt its 
verdict. The county superintendent is a necessary agent between the 
State Superintendent and the district schools. He is the medium 
through whom the operations of the entire system are reported to the 
head of the department; the hand by which he reaches out to the 
counties and districts, and the schools, and works the details of the 
whole organization. Dispense with him, and you sever the cord by 
which the body is held in correspondence with the head, and so render 
the head itself useless. He is needed for the proper distribution of 
“the general school fund ;", for the collection and arrangement of the 
reports, without which the whole system would fall into chaos; for 
counsel and communication with the district boards of education, with- 
out which, neither harmony nor efficiency could be secured in school 
operations; tor the examination and oversight of teachers, without 
which neither competency nor fidelity can be assured in the class room, 
and for the organization and conduct of associations for mutual im- 
provement among the teachers, without which the standard of the pro- 
fession and the knowledge of the art of teaching could not be duly or 
effectively advanced. By all means let the county superintendents be 
provided for and increase, rather than diminish their dignity and re- 
sponsibility. Let 16 be the duty of the State Superintendent to coun- 
sel and excite the people to a wise discretion in the choice of this 
important officer, and to create as far as he can, the sentiment that 
he ought to be an experienced and successsful teacher, of high moral 
character, and especially of good executive and administrative ability. 
Let this point be gained, and the whole system will be at once invigo- 
rated and advanced. The county superintendent will be as the local 
battery that gives tension to the current which works the extremities 
-of the mechanism. a ud 


TEACHERS. 


Among the many causes of complaint against our school system, 
there is none more universal than that whichis found in the incom- 
petency of teachers. The mere economist is not satisfied to see so 
much of the public money expended upon schools and schoolmasters, 
where there is so little return in the fruits of instruction; the man of 
intelligence and culture is disgusted at the ignorance and rudeness of 


the pretenders of fifth grade certificates, whom he finds be-mastering . 


the children, with no higher aim than to teach them to tremble at his 
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power; the refined and sensitive mother shrinks from the thought of 
committing her tender little ones to the severity or cruelty of a tyrant; 
and the wise father prefers to keep his children at home or to incur 
the extva expense of a private school, rather than to have their minds 
and hearts injured by false teaching and the degrading influence of a 
boorish and uncultured example; and so, for one reason or another, 
there is a wide-spread dissatisfaction with the system of free schools. 
The cause of it all is in the incompetency of the common school teach- 
ers. This difficulty lies at the very threshhold of the work, and must 
be removed, before these schools can win the favor or the cordial sup- 
port of those whose approbation is so essential to their success. 


What is to be done? Evidently, there must be ample and thorough 
provision made for the supply of competent teachers to conduct the 
instruction of the primary schools. This is not done, and cannot be 
done, in what is called our normal schools. No man who has ever 
turned his mind, even casually to the question, can for a moment in- 
dulge in any such delusion. It is amazing to notice how easily we 
are satisfied with a name, and accept a hypothesis for a fact! We 
allow an exaggerated estimate, when we assume for the sake of illus- 
tration, that the three normal schools now sustained in West Vir- 
ginia, send out annually one hundred, who actually engage in teaching 
in the primary schools of the state. But these schools require three 
thousand teachers,—that is, but one in thirty of our primary teachers, 
or say, in round numbers, three per cent. only, of the teachers actually 
employed in our primary schools are now furnished by the normal 
schools. This is not peculiar to our state. It is shown by the report 
of the commissioner of education for'the United States, to be about 
the average in all the states in the union. It is no fault in the nor- 
mal schools, nor yet because we have not enough of them. Itisa 
mistake in the theory; and none but the wildest dreamer can look to 
normal schools as a hopeful source of supply to meet this great want. 
At present, we know that the teachers in our primary schools are 
persons, who themselves have been taught only in the primary schools. 
They have themselves received no higher instruction than that which 
they undertake to impart. Very largely, also, it is true, that they 
enter upon this task with little or no advantage of experience. We may 
safely say, that, taking the whole country into the estimate, forty per 
cent. of all the teachers in the primary schools enter upon their tasks 
each year without previous experience.* Ninety-seven per cent. with 
no higher education than is furnished in the primary school, and forty 
per cent. without experience—new to the task. Does not this state of 


*This 18 the estimate given ın Report of the Commissioner of Education of the United States. 
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things call loudly for redress? Confesdedly, this is the difficult problem 
of public primary education. What is its solution ? 

The first step is to discover clearly, what is the true nature of the 
difficulty, and then its cause. These being known, we may hope 
easily to discover the remedy. Whether it shall be practicable to 
provide it, will be the great concern of all true friends of public popu- 
lar education. . 

First, then, What is the nature of the difficulty? Evidently it is 
the want of properly qualified teachers. We have not got them. We 
have adeuqate means of supptying them. This is not only true of our 
State, but in nearly equal measure of all the States. 

Second. Why isit that the ordinary, I may say universal, law of 
politieal economy regulating the rates of supply and demand seems to 
meet with an exception here? There is demand, we say, for good 
teachers, and we get only indifferent teachers. Here is the sophism— 
The demand as to quality is not distinguished from the demand as to 
quantity. ‘The demand as to qualtity for any product is expressed and 
determined by the price which we offer to pay. Ascertained by this 
test, it is not true that we demand good teachers. We need them, we 
feel the want of them, and we clamor loudly because we do, not get 
them, but we do not call for them with that call which, in matters of 
business is alone effectual—the offer of an aedquate compensation. 

Even should we supply the State with Normal Schools, enough to 
turn out as many qualified teachers every year, as would equal the 
number demanded for our primary schools, it would not meet the dif- 
ficulty, because they could not be induced to enter the ranks of a 
class, whose profession promises only hard work and poor pay. If the 
one hundred, who actually engage as we have assumed, in teaching 
primary schools, that are annually sent out by our Normal Schools 
cost the State, besides other related outlays, the sum of seven thousand 
dollars, it is simple arithmetic to calculate what three thousand such 
teachers would cost us per anmum. But who would think of spending 
two hundred and ten thousand dollars per year for the support of Nor- 
. mals School in West Virginia? or the third of it? I said, it is no fault 
of the Normal Schools: I repeat, it is only a mistake in the theory. 
The fact is, we cannot look to Normal Schools for our primary teachers, 
and we must not condemn them for not supplying them. It were as 
reasonable to look to the looms of Brussels for Shoddy! Were they to 
graduate their thousands every year, we could not induce them to 
enter a profession, whose compensation is less than that of the simple 
day-laborer. If they enter it at all, itis simply to makeit a stepping 
stone to something better. They keep school, but are studying medi- 
cine or law, or dreaming discontentedly till * something better shall 
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turn up.” With the lady teachers itis no better. Iaskcd an experi- 
enced teacher in the graded schools of Pittsburg, not long since; about 
this, and he replied: “But few of the female teachers continue long 
at their work. They manage somehow, to get to Paradise before long, 
and they seldom return to the school room." And so, what with, 
studying white bones, and Blackstones, and dreaming of paradise; 
medicine, law, and matrimony, thrive upon the Normal Schools more 
than the humble and poorly paid art of school teaching. And this is 
grand and worthy work for the Normal Schools. Let them not be dis- 
paraged because they educate their pupils above the poor drudgery of 
the primary teacher. But of this again. We design only here to 
make good the assertion, that our Normal Schools cannot be looked to 
for an adequate supply of primary teachers, and to establish the con- 
clusion, that the causes of our chief difficulty in making our system of 
free schools more efficient, and thus more popular, lie in the inade- 
quate compensation we offer to teachers, and the want of proper pro- 
visions for their instruction. 

What, in the third place, is the remedy? That there should be 
some increase in the compensation is one of the conditions of a better 
grade of instruction; and, reciprocally, a better grade of instruction 
is one of the steps to a more generous compensation. If tne people 
could see that the teachers were well qualified for their work, they 
would be willing to pay better salaries. But, even at the best that. 
we can hope, the salaries will not be such as to demand to any general 
degree the services of those whose education is above the grade of 
that given in the primary school. Evidently, therefore, one of the 
great remedies, the great remedy, I may say, isin some easier and 
more generally accessible provision for the special instruction of such 
teachers as we have. Primary educatión is now, and probably for a 
long time to come, will be all that we can give to the great majority 
of our teachers. Let us see that it is thoroughly and skillfully im- 
parted. Тһе most that we can hope to do beyond this is, I think, to 
give them some special, training in the art of teachiug. This is, technic- 
ally, the design of the Normal School. It is not a school for instruc- 
tion in the elements of learning, but for training in the art of teach- .' 
ing; for instructing the teacher how to manage his school and to suc- 
cessfully impart to his scholars the knowledge of studies of which he 
is himself already master. Evidently the time necessary to do this is 
comparatively short. The course of study in our Normal Schools, as 
they are generally organized, is two years, in some it is three; in 
either ease, however, it is time in addition to that already given to 
the primary school, and spent, mostly, upon extra studies, or in the 
further prosecution of those already begun. Only a small part of it,is . 
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devoted strictly to normal. training and instruction in methods, in 
some cases only one day in the week, and perhaps only one hour of 
the day. The length of time required to go through the course of 
these schools, the expense necessary, and the fact that the higher 
studies prosecuted are not required qualifications (I mean legally 
required) of the teachers in the primary schools, and the still more 
conclusive fact that the graduates of these schools are prepared to 
enter upon pursuits far more remunerative than that of the common 
school teacher, make it certain that few of these teachers can be ex- 
pected to be furnished from these sources. Here, then, is the manifest. 
defect in our system. It is the want of an intermediate grade of nor- 
mal instruction which will be at once efficient, practical and accessible 
o all. What shall it be? this is the question. 


- 


TEACHERS” NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


We answer, the establishment of a system of teachers’ normal in- 
stitutes, that shall be devoted exclusively to instruction and training 
in the art of teaching, so distributed that all the teachers in the State 
can attend them, and so conducted that the lights and aids of the most 
approved methods of teaching may be given to all the teachers of the 
State. Such a system is, I think, entirely within our reach, and may 
at once be inaugurated at but little expense. Say, for illustration, 
that one or two such institutes shall be established in each senatorial 
district in the State; that it shall hold annual sessions of one month 
or two weeks, as there may be one or two in such district; that ex- 
perienced and skillful educators shall be employed to conduct its in- 
struction, and that proper influences shall be so provided to induce 
every teacher in the district to attend. Let the proficiency of each 
pupil of the institute be carefully graded, and the standing or rank 
of each relatively to all, be publicly announced, and properly certi- 
fied to him or her; and then make these grades, the basis of a sched- 
ule of graded salaries, and other professional adyantages and honors ; 
and in less than five years from the inauguration of the system, you 

‘will have the standard of qualifications raised by a large per cent.; 
uniformity given to your methods of instruction ; the usefulness of 
your primary schools incalculably increased, and the publie interest 
- in them raised to a height of enthusiasm, that will silence all cavils 
and complaint, as to the expense of conducting them. The economist 
will be satisfied that the outlay is remunerative; parents will be 
pleased with the improvement and education of their children; and 
patriots will rejoice, that the foundations of our free institutions are 
secured, in the intelligence and virtue of the generation to whose 
keeping they must soon be committed. 


- 
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The cost of a provision like this would bé comparatively small. It 
should with justice be paid out of the general school fund, and would 
require no extra taxation on the part of the State. Eachinstitute would 
require two or three first class instructors ata cost of three or four hun- 
ndred dollars. "Twelve of these atthe highest would cost but four or five 
thousand dollars per year, and at this small expense there would bo 
established in each senatorial district of the State, a centre of light 
and influence that would speedily elevate the standard of our primary 
school instruction all over the State. Тһе lessons learned in these 
district institutes, (lessons of drill in the professional art) could be 
reported by the teachers, who would acquire them, in county organ- 
izations of a similar kind, and soon we should have order out of con- 
fusion, system out of chaos, and great efficiency from comparative 
worthlessness. It would be the difference between the marshalled 
hosts of a discliplined army and the confused mass of the raw militia. 


THE TEACHING WE NEED. 


The course of instruction now prescribed by law for our primary 
schools, embraces orthography, reading, penmanship, English grammer 
and geography. То this we should add history, and as far as practicable 
exercise in vocalmusic. Besides theimportance of the information which 
history imparts, it affords a stimulus and inspiration to the pupils, which 
is furnished in no other study included in this course. The youthful 
mind is peculiarily sensitive to the impressions of history; it glows 
with admiration at the recital of heroic deeds, and catches its first im- 
pulses of noble emulation from the example of men who have left 
their impress upontthe life of nations. ‘There are but few, if any, who 
have lifted themseles above the common level, that cannot remember 
the early influence of some heroic deed or illustrious name, exciting 
them to aspire and to climb. 

. Exercise in vocal music should be a part of the daily order of every 
school. It invigorates respiration, vitalizes the blood, restores .the 
nervous energy, and, by its semi-sensuous nature, refines and culti- 
vates the emotions. Introduced at proper intervals and practiced in 


concert, it relieves the depression of study, and diffuses cheerfulness 


and life through the school. 

The other studies of the primary course afford discipline, but are 
essentialfor use. They are the tools of intellectual work and growth. 
Altogether, these studies are as much as the primary school can 
well embrace, and quite as much as for thirty or forty children; 
one teacher can attend to, and he ought to be restricted to these. If 
he is allowed or required to undertake more it will be for the benefit 
and accommodation of the few, to the neglect of the many. The teacher 
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who is capable of instruction in algebra or the languages will, gener- 
ally, be but too ready to oblige one or two scholars with lessons in 
these studies; but he cannot do it without neglecting much of the 
main work of his school. if at all, let him aid the few who desire in- 
struction in such branches by private lessons, but do not allow him to 
neglect the a-b-c-danians for such a work, and so fail in the main pur- 
pose and duty of his employment. 

It will take but little reflection to see, however, that the studies re- 
quired in the primary schools tend directly and only to the intellectual 
training of the children, and it is unfortunate for the highest interests 
of society, that both in the primary and the high school, as in the 
college, the intellectual development of the pupilis considered as the 
chief, if not the only business of the teacher. But educators of the 

‘highest class are beginning to take a wider and a wiser view of the 
matter. They recognize the significance of the fact, that man is more 
than a being of mere intellect ; that the great springs of action and of 
enterprise are in the moral nature—the faculties of desire and will ; 
that these, in fact, are the master-powers, to which the intellect i 
only the ministering servant. That the movements of society, the 
march of civilization, the progress of nations—all these, and all that is 
good or bad in them, are shaped and fashioned by the guidance of the 
intellect, but prompted and dictated by the desire and the will. To 
regulate these, therefore, is the highest problem of education. That 
it must be done, if done at all, in the primary school, is the plainest | 
fact in connection with the problem. 


First. It is established by the statistics of education in the United 
States, as generalized in the report of the commissioner, that more 
than nineteen-twentieths of all our youth get no other school eduea- 
tion than that which is furnished in the primary school. What is 
omitted here, therefore, is as to nineteen-twentieths of the rising gen- 
eration, omitted or neglected altogether, so far as the provisions of our 
publie edueation go. 

Second. It may be said, and І am aware that it has been said, that. 
this part of education may be left to home-influence, to the Sunday 
School, to the pulpit, and the general inflnence of the moral atmos- 
phere in which we move. We should not depreciate any of these influs 
ences. We should welcome and, in every legitimate way, foster them 
all. But they are inadequate and partial. To an alarmingly wide 
extent, the home influence is itself bad. The want of this kind of 
education has, in many cases, left the parents in comparative barbar- 
ism. The child's home is а moral bedlam, and all its influences 
blighting to the nobleness of human nəture as the shadow of the 
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Upas. To take him out of it, merely to sharpen and strengthen his 
intelligence, is only to arm his vices for greater mischief. 

The Sunday School is indeed a hallowed power. The blessing of 
‘every patriot should follow the benevolent men and women who labor 
in its gentlezministry, and contribute to crown their work with rich 
and ever-widening success. But how few, comparatively, does it reach, 
and how smallis the measure of time it can command for its instruc- 
tions! Those who most need its influence are seldom seen in its 
classes. Even in the towns and villages this is, in great measure, the 
case, and still more so in the country. But even could this benevo- 
lent agency reach every child in the State, what could we expect from 
an hour per week, against the evil that day and night works upon 
the vitals of society. - 

The pulpit does not address itself to the children. They are not, 
except in a powerless fraction, present to the pulpit. Notonly is this 
true of the children, but distressingly, also, of the parents. What a 
smallpart of the population of this State wait regularly upon the 
weekly instruction of the christian ministry! Great as this power is, 
it does not grapple, in detail and at the roots, with the evil which we 
are considering. It does not get hold of the hearts of the children. 
This, in fact, is not its special mission. 

And as to the moral atmosphere in which our children move, what 
is this but the effect of the kind of education of which we are com- 
plaining? It is as the breath of the society of.which it is born. It 
can itself be no purer, and of course can make the children no purer, 
than the sources from which it springs. The perpetual aim of all high 
educators is to lift society out of the impure atmosphere which poisons 
the very fountains of its life, and so to purify its being. 

Evidently, the primary school is the proper agency for this most im- 
portant of all the elements of a wise and humane education; and 
shall we not say that, in;addition to the studies which we have already 
named, as lying at the foundation of all intellectual culture, special 
attention shall also be paid to the moral and religious nature of our 
children? Shall we not insist that the principles of justice, truth and 
righteousness shall be’as constantly impressed upon the heart and con- 
science, as are the principles of grammar or arithmetic upon the in- 
tellect? Shall the teacher exhaust his powers in explaining and en- 
forcing the laws of syntax, and have never a word to say about the 
laws of God? Shall the regimen of grammar and the harmony of words 
be alone considered, and the government of the passions and the har- 
mony of the actions be left to lawless impulse and jarring discord? 
Shall not the teacher be supremely impressed with the idea that his 
first and highest duty, is to make of the children, committed to his 
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«аге, good and useful men and women? His school should be a little 
republie, in which the pupils are trained in all that will make them 
good citizens. Honor, courage, truthfulness, justice, kindness, polite- 
ness, charity and piety, with veneration for all that is great and good 
in society and history, that grand virtue of our nature, which we call 
patriotism, when exercised towards our own country, and humanity, 
when widened out to embrace our race—these are elements of cul- 
ture which lift us up in the scale of civilization, and make us great; 
and for these we must provide in our primary schools. The old testa- 
ment should be read, as revealing the justice, truth and holiness of 
the sleepless providence with which the Great Ruler of the Universe 
still governs in the affairs of men; and the new testament, as reveal- 
ing a future life, and the righteousness and mercy of a future judg- 
ment, before which the secrets, the virtues and vices, the rights and 
the wrongs of this life shall be discovered and rewarded, accordingly 
as they have been good or evil. 

This is not sectarianism—it is only morality and religion. It mat- 
ters not what translation of the bible is read—whether Protestant or 
Catholic,—it will convey‘the grand ideas of God, freedom, responsi- 
bility and immortality; and these are the master ideas of our national 
_ birth, life and greatness. Therefore, let the bible, without note or 
comment, be read in our free public schools. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


This is a question that is of the highest importance. Could we ob- 
tain teachers, who were masters of their art, the defects of a text 
book would be matter of small consideration. A thoroughly compe- 
tent teacher ean always supply the defects, or correct the errors of 
the book—but as it is, the book governs and guides both teacher and 
taught. Its method, its scientific accuracy, its completeness and per- 
Spicuity, its cost, its quality of binding, of paper and of printing, with 
the style and matter of its text—these are all points that need the 
oversight of judgment and experience in reference to them. The an- 
nual outlay in the State for school books alone is very great—equal 
perhaps to the entire levy for the payment of teachers. For the one 
hundred and seventy thousand enumerated persons of school age in 
the state, it cannot be far from five hundred thousand dollars per an- 
num. Ought notan interest, so large as this, to be committed to wise 
and reliable oversight? Since the State prescribes by law the books 
that shall be used, surely the obligation to determine them with re- 
liable care and wise judgment is also upon her. It is a matter of too 
much, importance, and one involving too many interests to be passed 
by without the most careful consideration. The State should know no 
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partiality for publishing houses, or for favored authors—but see to it 
that the best books on all subjects, which any market affords, are 
adopted and used, 

* What you wish to appear in the life of the nation, put into your 
schools," is a maxim that every patriot and statesman should never 
forget. As you impress the children, so you stamp the national char- 
acter. Twenty years will suffice to work any revolution, the principle 
of which is thoroughly diffused through the schools. In the beginning 
of the anti-slavery movement, the first agitators commenced by circu- 
lating incendiary documents, and the use of other expedients to ope- 
rate directly upon and through the various organs of socicty, as it 
then existed. The result was a speedy and disastrous revulsion of 
popular sentiment, that seemed for a time fatal to the movement. But 
more sagacious men—men of profounder intuitions of statesmanship 
and policy said: “ Put it into the schools,—leaven the school books 
with it,—deal it out to the implicit faith of childhood." This was 
done, and twenty years had not rolled by, till the work was accom- 
plished. Butmen are not accustomed to look twenty years ahead, in 
matters of their own personal interest. It is too long in comparison 
with our brief life. Legislators, however, must think of the life of 
the nation, and provide for that long future, whose destiny is so inti- 
mately bound up in the womb -of the present. ‘The best that we cam 
do, perhaps, is to commit the matter to the control of the board of the 
school fund, and require them to appoint a revisory committee of five 
experienced teachers, who shall take the supervision of the whole 
question of class books, and report and advise as they may think 
necessary, such changes in them as the interests of our schools require 


to be made. 
EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS, 


Our present law on this subject is very unsatisfactory. We have 
three classes of certificates,—those granted by county superintend- 
ents, those given by the diplomas of graduation in our normal schools 
—and the professional certificate given by the general superintendent. . 
Against the manner of conferring the first of these, there is the 
widest complaint. Some county superintendents discharge the duty 
of examination conscientiously and well. But with many, the fee of 
two dollars seems to be the essential matter, and the examination, but 
little more than a red-tape ceremony. In the first place, the fee 
which is exacted of the teacher is too much. One dollar, at the most, 
would be enough. In the second place, there should be appointed 
with the county superintendent two experienced teachers, all of whom 
should be paid a per diem for their services, rather than fees, and alk 
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examinations should be public. The effect would be to secure more 
thorough examinations, a more reliable grading of certificates, and a 
greater stimulus to higher preparation on the part of the teachers. 
In addition to the certificates now given, provision should also be 
made for conferring Institute certificates, as referred to іп a preceding 
part of this report. These would be more reliable, and more honor- 
‘able; would be recognized for a longer time and over a wider area, 
and create, thus, a distinction among teachers, based upon merit and 
higher advantages of training, which could not fail to promote the 
general standard of proficiency among the teachers of the State. 
Diplomas granted by the Normal Schools should be of highest respect, 
and ought to be recognized every where. Professional certificates 
ought also to be continued, but they should be granted by a State 
board of examiners, consisting of the State Superintendent of Free 
Schools and two experienced teachers, and guarded by such precau- 
tions and tests as will restrict them to teachers of long experience and 
of the very highest order of proficiency-teachers, who are in fact pro- 
Sessional. 


GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


There are but...... graded,-and ...... high schoolsin the State. The 
number is small, and were it not for a number of private academies in 
the State it would indicate a meagreness in the provisions for higher 
elementary instruction that would be very discouraging. Even at the 
best it is to be feard, that comparatively few of the youth of our state 
have reasonable facilities for anything that can be called a liberal 
English education. No assistance is given by the State to these, fur- 
ther than the privilege which is granted to the districts in which they 
are located, to levy an extra tax for their support, by the consent of 
the people thereof. The value to any neighborhood of a good graded 
or high school, is not to be computed; and it ought to be in the edu- 
cational policy of the State to foster and encourage such, as far as is 
praticable. Most parents desire their children to acquire a better 
education than can be afforded them in a primary school, and com- 
paratively few are able to send them from home and bear the expense 
of a boarding school, whether public or private. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


These institutions do not come under the control of the State Super- 
intendent and do not report officially to his office. There are three in 
successful operation; one at Huntington, under the name of “ Mar- 
shall College ;” one at Fairmont and called the “ Fairmont Normal 
School ;” and a third at West Liberty and called the “ West Liberty 
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Normal School." One has been recently organized at Glennville, 
and two others have been authorized by the Legislature, but they 
have not yet complied with the conditions of their organization. The 
‘catalogue of Marshall College shows an attendance for the last session 
of, ladies, 78, and gentlemen, 117; total, 195; but they are not class- 
ified, and it does not, therefore, appear what studies they are pursuing, 
nor into what classes they are distributed into. The catalogue of the 
Fairmont Normal School is well classified and the institution scems 
to be very thoroughly organized, and systematically managed. It re- 
ports in the Normal School twenty-two ladies, forty-one gentlemen. 
In the academic department thirty-eight ladies, nineteen gentlemen. 
In the model school, senior preparatory, females, seven; males, thirteen. 
In the junior preparatory, females, twenty; males, 25. Total 185. 
We have no catalogue from the West Liberty Normal School, but it is 
reported to be energetically and faithfully managed. 

The great value of these schools is the facility they afford for a 
higher grade of education than can be procured in the schools of in- 
ferior rank. They all have, and it is wisely provided, an academical 
department; and receive besides the students that are admitted into the 
Normal department at State expense, as to tuition, books, &c., others, 
both into this and the academical department, who pay for their tui- 
tion. It has been abundantly shown that these Normal Schools, as 
they are called, are not to be specially commended because they are 
the source of teachers for our primary schools. They do not furnish 
three per cent. of these teachers, and never can. If thisis the only 
standard by which they are to be tried, they must be regarded as in- 
adequate or a failure. It is right that we should nnderstand ourselves, 
and defend whatis worthy by the reason which justifiesit. Our Nor- 
mal Schools are valuable as higher academies. "Thatthey are compar- 
atively local in their patronage, is a necessity for which they are not 
responsible. It is in the condition of our people, and the character 
of the schools. "Their place is, as higheracademies—1^ To give a suf- 
ficient and accessible education tor many, who do not propose to go 
through a college course, or to acquire a professional education, but 
who yet desire to be somewhat :equainted with the higher branches of 
letters and mathematics. 2. 'l'o prepare teachers for graded and high 
schools. ‘These we hope will be rapidly multiplied and whence can 
we supply them with teachers, except from our Normal Schools or 
colleges? 8. To supply suitable men fcr county superintendents.— 
These are an important element in our system of common schools, and 
much of its efficiency depends upon a supply of persons thoroughly 
trained and accomplished in the art of teaching and handling schools 

4. To supply the intermediate training between the graded or high 
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school and the college. This may be said to be the want of the Amer- 
ican system of free schools. It makes no provision to lift students 
over the chasm between the common school and the college. We have 
the basement and the upper story, but no stairway to connect them. 
Hence our colleges, in order to get respectable catalogues, are perpet- 
ually tempted to degrade themselves into little more than preparatory 
schools. They have a nominal college class, when the great body of 
their work is strictly preparatory, and the great majority of their stu- 
dents are boys, that ought to be in the high school We have visited 
colleges in our Sister States, that issue plethoric catalogues, running 
over with the multitudes of their students, and been surprised to dis- 
cover, that the great mass of them were boys and girls in the prepara- 
tory department, and, in point of advancement, but little above the 
grade of a good common school. The college part is subordinate and 
the preparatory, predominant. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


- This institution is said to be doing a good work. We have no cata- 
logue of its last session. The board of regents report itas steadily 
gaining in the patronage and in the extent of its work. The cata- 
logue of 1869showed that there were one hundred and fifty-four students, 
but there was no senior class and „but one junior, three sophomores, 
Seven freshman and one hundred and forty-three in the preparatory 
department. The catalogue of 1870 reported 148 students, one sen- 
ior, four jnniors, four sophomores, thirty-four freshman and one hun- 
dred preparatory. The catalouge for 1871 reported one huudred and 
Seventy-one students, two seniors, twelve juniors, eight sophomores, 
twenty-five freshmen and one hundred and thirty-four preparatory. 
In the report of the regents for 1872, it is stated there were one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine students in all for that year, of whom seventy-eight 
were in the higher classes, and eighty-one in the preparatory. There 
have been in the five years of the University’s operation, fifty-three State 
cadets in attendance. As each cadet is allowed to attend two years, this 
makes an average of about twenty-one per session, or one less than is pro- 
vided for in the charter. Of these cadets, the thrée catalogues before 
usand from which we take these statements, show only fourteen that 
have attended any of the regular college classes, and from the complete 
roster ot the cadets up to the close of last year, it appears that only 
four cadets have ever graduated. When it is remembered that these 
cadets are the only students of the University that get the benefit of 
frée education (i. e. tuition, stationery and use of text books), it will 
be apparent that the State is accomplishing but little towards provid- 
ng a free collegiate education for her sons. The corps of professors 
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appears to be ample, and the financial support generous. The report 
shows twelve instructors and that the current salaries for the last 
year were $13,060.00, besides over $2,500.00 for contingent expenses; 
$500 for regents and $250 for insurance, or a total of $16,310.00 ior 
the current expenses of the year. lt seems to be reasonable to hope 
that this large annual outlay may be made more directly tributary to 
higher collegiate education, and that the “ University of West Vir- 
ginia" may be speedily freed from the duties and functions of a high 
or normal school. Students emulous of college distinctions, are not 
apt to be attracted to institutiors in which the preparatory depart- 
ment preponderates over, or indeed, where it is combined with, the 
college work, nor are professors of eminence likely to remain content 
with such situations, and this probably is the explanation of the fact 
that the University in five years only turned out seven graduates, and 
also of those frequent “changes in the board of instruction” of which 
President Martin so earnestly complains. 


REPORTS. А 


We feel tempted to depart from the course pursued by our prede- 
cessors, and to add to these notices of our free schools and. higher in- 
stitutions sustained at the State expense, some account of the educa- 
tional work done by other corporate and private institutions of learn- 
ing that constitute an honored part of our facilities for instruction in 
the higher branches. But we do not find the resources at hand 
which would enable us to do even justice to all, and we forego to men- 
tion any; with the expression of the hope, however, that hereafter 
the State Superintendent may be furnished with such information as 
will enable him in his annual reports, to imitate the example of other 
States and give to the government, as well as as to the world, a full 
exhibit of our entire work in this great and ennobling agency in our 
social and political life. The report of the State Superintendent goes 
to the heads of education in all the States, to the Bureau at Washing- 
ton, and to foreign countries. It ought to be our pride to make it as 
creditable as the facts will allow. To under-rate ourselves in this re- 
port, is to injure our reputation with those who may be looking to our 
inviting fields of labor and enterprise for the investment of their cap- 
ital and the location of their future homes. The prospect of thorough 
and free facilities for education is one of the most potent influences in 
determining emigration, and a liberal investment in free.schools will 
prove, in the end, our most remunerative capital. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Reviewing our progress in the noble efforts of the State to provide 
for the free education of the whole people, we have reason for pro- 
found gratitude at our comparative success. With a million and a 
quarter of capital invested in school property ; three thousand schools 
in actual operation, and three quarters of a million annually contrib- 
uted to run them; ninety thousand children under intellectual and 
moral training; a number of graded and high schools; four normal 
Schools in vigorous operation, for which we are annually expending, 
out of the State treasury, over $8,000; a university on which we be- 
stow over $16,000; and other private and corporate institutions, 
among them one college largely endowed, and through its- four hun- 
dred graduates, already enjoying a national reputation, West Vir- 
ginia may well be proud of her position in this highest expression of a 
people's patriotism and enterprise. Within less than a single decade 
there was, outside the city of Wheeling, scarcely a free school in the 
State. * Now they rise up to greet us beside every highway, and be- 
token a future of rapid and vigorous improvement. This is a revolu- 
tion that cannot go backwards. It creates itsc'own momentum. It 
moves by a power within, which increases as it moves, and which 
strikes out the light and heat of its own vitality. 

An average of the estimates made by many large operators, working 
many thousands of hands, gives, as a result, thut a knowledge of only the 
elements of a primary education adds twenty-five per cent. to the value of 
а тап, as а simple laborer. This is a fact for every statesman to pon- 
der. It teaches that to educate the rising generation is the most prac- 
tical way to utilize our resources; the wealth of our hills and valleys 
and the number of our population, will be but karren blessings, if we 
add not the. intelligence and the virtue which make the true glory of 
a State. Enterprise is born of noble impulses in the heart, and con- 
ducted to success by light and science in the intelligence of a people. 

Let our vigorous young State, fresh in her freedom, begin at the 
foundation, and by a solid and sure basis in our primary schools, and 
the rest will come, as the day follows the dawn. 

Respectfully Yours, &c., 
W. K. PENDLETON, 
State Superintendent. 


- 


* 


"This city, with honor to her be ıt remembered, was the first to initiate the movement for public 
scheols within what is new the territory of West Virginia. As early as 1848, she built the first public 
school house, and organized the first public schoolin the State. She now has a school property val- 
ued at $......... and expends annually upon her excellent schools over......... 
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appears to be ample, and the financial support generous. The report 
shows twelve instructors and thatthe (current salaries for the last 
year were $18,060.00, besides over $2,500:00 for contingent expenses; 
$500 for regents and $250 for insurance, or a total of $16,310.00 ior 
the current expenses of the year. It seems to be reasonable to hope 
that this large annual outlay may be made more directly tributary to 
higher collegiate education, and that the * University of West Vir- 
ginia" may be speedily freed from the duties and functions of a high 
or normal school. Students emulous of college distinctions, are not 
apt to be attracted to institutions in which the preparatory depart- 
ment preponderates over, or indeed, where it is combined with, the 
college work, nor are professors of eminence likely to remain content 
with such situations, and this probably is the explanation of the fact 
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ing that constitute an honored part of our facilities for instruction in 
the higher branches. But we do not find the resources at hand 
which would enable us to do even justice to all, and we forego to men- 
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States and give to the government, as well as as to the world, a full 
exhibit of our entire work in this great and ennobling agency in our 
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found gratitude at our comparative success. With a million anda 
quarter of capital invested in school property; three thousand schools 
in actual operation, and three quarters of a million annually contrib- 
uted to run them; ninety thousand children under intellectual and 
moral- training; a number of graded and high schools; four normal 
schools in vigorous operation, for which we are annually expending, 
out of the State treasury, over $8,000; a university on which we be- 
stow over $16,000; and other private and corporate institutions, 
among them one college largely endowed, and through its four hun- 
dred graduates, already enjoying a national reputation, West Vir- 
ginia may well be proud of her position in this highest expression of a 
people’s patriotism and enterprise. Within less than a single decade 
there was, outside the city of Wheeling, scarcely a free school in the 
Stata.* Now they rise up to greet us beside every highway, and be- 
token a future of rapid and vigorous improvement. This is a revolu- 
tion that cannot go backwards. It creates its own momentum. It 
moves by a power within, which increases as it moves, and which 
strikes out the light and heat of its own vitality. 

An average of the estimates made by many large operators, working 
many thousands of hands, gives, as a result, thut a knowledge of only the 
elements of a primary education adds twenty-five per cent. to the value of 
aman, as a simple laborer. This is a fact for every statesman to pon- 
der. It teaches that to educate the rising generation is the most prac- 
tical way to utilize our resources; the wealth of our hills and valleys 
and the number of our population, will be but karren blessings, if we 
add not the intelligence and the virtue which make the true glory of 
a State. Enterprise is born of noble impulses in the heart, and con- 
ducted to success by light and science in the intelligence of a people. 

Let our vigorous young State, fresh in her freedom, begin at the 
foundation, and bya solid and sure basis in our primary schools, and 
the rest will come, as the day follows the dawn. 
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